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WHAT IS THE PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to become 
members of the 1954 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM. 
These Panel members are top personnel officials in all types of com- 
panies, large and small, in all branches of industry and all sections 
of the country. 





the problem, showing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and 
cross-section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions ore 
reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves, In effect, 
survey users are sitting around a table with these executives and getting 
their advice and experience on the major problems in this field facing 
all companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey made 
during 1954 are printed in a special survey report which is sent, as part 
of the service, to users of these BNA labor reports: 


Labor Relations Reporter—— Labor Policy and Practice—— Daily Labor Report——Retail Labor Report 


At regular intervals throughout the yeor BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and proced on some 
important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and personnel 
problems. From these replies, the editors complete a survey report on 














Service Industries Labor Repori—— 





ALABAMA ~ Arthur E. Jakeman, Courtaulds 
(Alabama) Inc. 


ARIZONA — Jack Grady, Fisher Contracting 
Company. 


ARKANSAS — F. A. Choquette, Redmond 
Company, lac. 


CALIFORNIA — W. W. Allen, General Metals 
Corp.; W.P. Bell, California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining ne J.W. Bunnell, Ryan 
Aeronautical Co.; P.S. Creager, The Dia- 
mond Match Co.; /.K.Dunbar, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.; Paul G. Kaponya, 
Cannon Electric Co.; D. S. Langsdorf, 
Bank of America; R. H. MacMichael, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; Walter 

Miller, Jr., Kwikset Locks, Inc.; 
A. W. Reid, Golden State Co., Led.; 
D. A, Strauss, Beckman Instruments, Inc. 


COLORADO ~ Frank N. Price, Ideal Cement 
Co. 


CONNECTICUT — Ellsworth S. Grant, The 
Allen Manufacturing Co.; R. H. Reane, 
The Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co.; 
Alfred P. Koch, The Miller Co.; George H. 
Reama, American Screw Co.; Rufus C. 
Stillman, The Torrington Manufacturing 
Co. 


DELAWARE — H. L. Funk, Jr., E. L. duPont 
deNemours and Company, Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — James E. 
unnington, American Automobile Assn.; 
J. Ridge Hicks, Hot Shoppes, Inc. 


FLORIDA — Ned S. Porter, St. Joe Paper 
Co.; B. B. Shewbridge, Davison Chemical 
Corp. 


GEORGIA — FE. G. Mattison, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.; A. omg Williams, Savannah 
Machine & Foundry Co. 


ILLINOIS — J. P. Amodeo, Eicor, Inc.; G. GC. 
Bierwirth, Borg-Warner Corp.; Donald D. 
Campbell, Standard Coil Products Co., 
Inc.; Donald J. Campbell, Armour & Co.; 
Frank H. Cassell, Inland Steel Co.; R. J. 
Chappelow, Western Felt Works; R. D. 
Clark, Sinclair Refining Co.; A. ¥. Conn, 
United States Rubber Co.; Anita Dunne, 
Chicago Cardboard Co.; John H. Freeman, 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees; 
D. F. Ghent, Flexonics Corp.; Arthur E. 
Giertsen, Olin Industries, Inc.; T. C. 
Heagstedt, Van Cleef Brothers, Inc.; N.W. 
Heuel, Joanna Western Mills Co.; R. T. 
Johnson, Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 
H. M. Kelley, Wyman-Gordon Co.; J. G 
Koopman, Electric Energy, Inc.; B. W. 
Lawrenz, Victor Adding Machine Co.; 
W. H. Lovell, Chicago Rawhide Manufac- 
turing Co; Fra Nelson, Clearing 
Machine Corp.; O. C. Nichols, Simpson 
Electric Co.; A. C. Thornton, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp.; 
ony F. Wemple, Elco Tool & Screw 

orp. 


INDIANA — M. K. Johnson, Arvin Industries, 
Inc.; W. L. Ketner, The Visking Corp.; 
G.E. Mellgard, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
John Radigan, P.R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 


KENTUCKY — Norman D. Everson, Bernheim 
Distilling Co, 


LOUISIANA — Elmer F. Bell, Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp.; E. A. Werner, Gulf 
Seates Utilities Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS - H. F. Battles, A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co.; D. I. Harrison, 
Tite flex, Inc.; Theodora M. Jay, Tracerlab, 
Inc.; James R. Keough, Fenwal, Iac.; 
George S. Munroe, The Chapman Valve 
Manufacturing Co.; Eugene T. Reynolds, 
Wamsutta Mills. 


Burkholder, Hastings Mfg. Co.; Alex 
Clark, Baldwin Ru’ Co.; Charles A. 


The 1954 Panel 


MICHIGAN —Continued 
DeMonge,, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; /. 
Fleming, Vickers, Inc.; George E. Gullen, 
Jr., Detroit Controls Corp.; George 
Matthews, Union Steel Products Co.; 
P. D. Moore, General Electric Co.; C. E. 
Price, The Dow Chemical Co.; M.A. 
Welsh, James Vernor Co.; J. C. Young, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


MINNESOTA — Robert N. Benham, Red Owl 
Stores, Inc.; Paul L. Gnam, Gamble-Skogmo, 
Inc.; b Schuler, Theo. Hamm Brewing 
Co.; Peter E. Sloane, The Cornelius Co. 


MISSISSIPP! — J. Marshall Dickins, Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp.; D.A. Shields, Superior 
Coach Corp. 


MISSOURI — H.B. Bardwell, The Empire Dis~ 
trict Electric Co.; Gilbert F. Craig, Emer- 
son Electric Manufacturing Co.; J.P. Frer- 
king, Butler Manufacturing Co.; William L. 
Hunker, Jr., Gaylord mtainer Corp.; 
Richard E. Kahd R Fulton 
Controls Co.; Norman P, Knowlton, Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works; C.W. Loomis, 
Bemis Brothers Bag Co. 


hy h 





NEBRASKA — P.A. Gass, Northern Natural 
Gas Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — H.E. Kimball, The Rum- 
ford Press; J. Robert Malone, Northeastern 
Engineering Inc. 


NEW JERSEY — Thomas G. Downing, Rock- 
well Spring & Axle Co.; Stanley G. Freck, 
Walter Kidde & <o., Inc.; S. F. Larchar, 

omas A. Edison, Inc.; H.C. Lundquist 
White Laboratories, Inc.; Walter M. Mitchell, 
Mundet Cork Corp.; W.E. Park, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc.; John W. Reardon, Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc.; Edward D. Rohrbach, 
Botany Mills, Inc.; R.W. Shoup, Autographic 
Business Forms, Inc.; Edmund J]. Thimme, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.; John W. 
Trauernicht, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co.; John S. Vozella, Presto Lock Co.; 
E.J. Weber, Jr., The Flintkote Co, 


NEW YORK — G.V. Anderson, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co.; Thomas A. Boyan, Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc.; Wm. H. Buch, Daystrom, 
Inc.; Eileen Campion, Syska & Hennessy, 
Inc.; Fred A. Christ, Brunner Manufactur 
ing Co.; J.J. Christophel, Sonotone Corp.; 
Harold L. Colvin, e Nestle Co.; H.7.S. 
Ellison, Jr., The Norwich Pharmacal Co.; 
R. P. Fisher, American Cyanamid Co.; 
Henry Golightly, McKinsey & Co.; William 
L. Grey, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.; A.J. 
Hall, Burnham Corp.; E. Kenneth Harter, 
Garlock Packing Co.; F.E. Kirst, no 
burg Manufacturing Co., Inc.; W.H. MacKay, 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp.; C.H. Mattern, 
Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc.; ¥.M. 
McFeely, Riegel Textile Corp.; Wilson 
McMakin, American Cable & Radio Corp.; 
John P. Morrissey, Peck and Peck; A.S. 
Payne, Air Reduction Co.; W.¥. Pear, 
Lever Bros. Co.; George H. sae 
North American Philips Co., Inc.; David 3. 
Raub, The Haloid Co.; William A. Reifel, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; J.B. Shanley, 
Norton Laboratories, Inc.; Robert rs 
Slauenwhite, Art Steel Co., Inc.; Louis 
Smith, Orange & Rockland Electric Co.; 
Robert T. Snowdon, Bendix Aviation Corp.; 
L.R. Strole, National Lead Co.; J. William 
Stuart, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.; C. A. 
Swanson, Arnold Bakers, Inc.; F. D. 
Sweeten, Chase Bag Co.; Thomas Waaland, 
Corning Glass Works; Lynn G. Walck, 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.; H.W. 
Wedaa, American Sugar & Refining Co.; 
James S. Wolf, Jr., Times Facsimile Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Chester W. Arnold, 
Cone Mills Corp.; Joe Golden, Shuford 
Mills, E.R. Hinton, Celanese Corporation 
of America; Macon P. Miller, Fieldcrest 
Mills, Inc. 


OHIO — Paul W. Best, The National Screw & 
Manufacturing Co.; Don Brattain, Farrell- 
ek Steel Co.; C.L. Bryan, The White 
Motor Co.; Dana N. Burdette, Eastern Mal- 
Jeable Iron Co.; R.K. Compton, F.W. Bliss 


OHIO —Continued 

Co.; William C. Dahn, Cleveland Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co.; W.P. Dudley, The Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co.; C.F. Herbold, Jack & 
Heintz, Inc.; W.D. ey, Porcelain 
Products, Inc.; A.W. Ise t, The Dayton 
Power & Light Co.; Theodore C. Kaplysh, 
The Grabler yy on Co.; Joseph W. 
Kennedy, Jr., Copperweld Steel Co.; Ford 
R. Larrabee, Cincinnati Industries, Inc.; 
N. R. Miller, The Dayton Rubber Co.; 
Maurice E. Nichols, General Dry Batteries, 
Inc.; D. A. O'Neill, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp.; Dean Phillips, North Ameti- 
can Aviation, Inc.; A.O. Preyer, Jr., Barnes 
Manufacturing Co.; L. E. Spooner, The 
Sherwin-Williams Co.; V. F. Tewell, The 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co.; Harold C. 
Tipping, Avco Maoufacturin Son a R. F. 
Todd Commercial Motor ‘brcig t, Inc.; 
C. A. Voris, Albers er Markets, Inc.; 
Kenneth G. Widlitz, e Steel Improve- 
ment & Forge Co. 


OKLAHOMA - L.C. Newton, Skelly Oil Co. 


OREGON — C.Herald Campbell, Pacific 
Power & Light Co.; James W. Farmer, 
M & M Woodworking Co.; Balfour Gibson, 
Fred Meyer, Inc.; VE. Gordon, Portland 
General Electric Co.; Carl E. Miller, Gea- 
eral Foods Corp.; Richard T. Walker, Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA — C. E. Brown, Attapulgus 
Minerals and Chemicals Corp.; L.F. Brown, 
National Electric Products Co.; David 
Frank, Karl Lieberknecht, Inc.; Steven CG, 

, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; C.A. 
Grabarek, Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc.; 
C.K. Gumbert, Pittsburgh Forgings Co.; 
Claire L. Lyon, Scott Paper Co.; L.B. 
Meanor, Steel City Electric Co.; E.L. Mury, 
Reading Tube Corp.; F.S. Nicholas, James 
Lees & Sons Co.; John M. Orr, Duquesne 
Light Co.; V.T. Petterson, Joy Manufac- 
turing Co.; Calvin C. Purnell, Warner Co.; 
B.C. Sanders, Proctor Electric Co.; W.A.J. 
Shaner, Hammermil! Paper Co.; A.C Smith, 
Aluminum Company of America; Walter H. 
Smith, 1-T-E Circuit Breaker Co.; T.P. 
Stanton, Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp.; Bert 
L. Steele, General Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania; Van H. Viot, Koppers Co., 
Inc.; Robert J. Wagner, Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co. 


RHODE ISLAND - G. M. Coxe, Universal 
Winding Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Connor E. Stewart, 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


TENNESSEE — C.S. Hastings, Aladdin In- 
dustries, Inc.; Byron D. Sites, Magnavox 
any of Tennessee. 


TEXAS — £.T. Ballard, Dresser Equipment 
Co.; lone Clark, Converted Rice, Inc.; 
L.D. Collins, Central Power & Light Co.; 
W.P. Harri n, Columbia-Southern Chemi- 
cal -; Malcolm Harrison, Braniff lnter- 
national Airways; J.D. Hensley, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co.; George O. Welch, Gulf 
Brewing Co. 


UTAH — M.A. Kuryla, U.S. Smelting, Refin- 
ing & Mining Co. 


VIRGINIA — R.B. Allport, Jr., Camp Manu 
facturing Co., Inc.; Sam Kirby, Marion 
Manufacturing Corp.; Thomas M. McCrary, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


WASHINGTON — J.D. Mullin, The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.; L.o. Reisinger, 
St.Regis Co.; Boyd K. Wickwire, 
Longview Fibre Co. 


WISCONSIN — Wilbw Berard, Koehring Co.; 
-O. Brown, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; 
W. F. Cook, Kimberly-Clark Corp.; 0. 
L. Falk, — - Steel ag Co; C. 
P. McBride, Pabst Brewi o; E. J. 
Moen, Wisconsin Telephone Ca 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, based on data submitted by 145 executives participating in the Personnel 
Policies Forum, throws into focus the various wage and salary programs relating to non- 
supervisory factory and office employees. 





Formal job evaluation is carried on for factory or office employees (or both groups) in 
six out of every seven firms; point rating is by far the most popular method employed. Merit 
rating takes place in two-thirds of larger companies and three-fifths of smaller ones, with 
office employees more likely to be merit-rated than the factory group. 


Payment systems usually find factory employees receiving straight time hourly rates and 
office employees a straight salary. However, many office employees work at straight time 
hourly rates, while a significant proportion of the factory group are paid under straight piece 
work or measured work systems, 


Administration of wage-salary systems is for the most part a charge of Personnel-Indus- 
trial Relations officials; Engineering department executives play a role in handling job evalua- 
tion and payment programs in a small percentage of firms. In the majority of companies, 
meanwhile, some kind of formal management committee is utilized at some point in the admin- 
istrative process, 


A certain amount of conflict between line and staff over wage-salary matters is admitted 
to by executives in a fifth of larger companies and a tenth of smaller firms. Suggestions for 
resolving such conflict generally stress the desirability of ceding line management the final 
authority, but a number of executives favor an approach which emphasizes staff jurisdiction. 


In the majority of companies with unionized employees, the unions play no part in wage- 
salary administration beyond contract negotiation and recourse to grievance procedure. 
Formalized (contractual) grievance procedures are open to practically all unionized employees. 
While formalized arrangements are usually not in effect for the nonunionized sector, informal 
avenues of appeal to supervision are as a rule available to these employees. 


Finally, an over-all evaluation or review of the wage-salary program is made regularly 
in over three-fourths of all companies; in firms without a formal over-all review, evaluation 
is often carried on in a more informal manner. Comprehensive reviews, Panel members in- 
dicate, are helpful in keeping a company’s wage and salary structure sound and in line with 
area and/or industry practice. 


(In the above discussion and in following sections, ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one with 
1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one with over 1,000 employees.) 
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WHAT PROGRAMS DO COMPANIES CONDUCT? 


Job Evaluation 





Formal job evaluation for both factory and office employees is carried on in about two- 
thirds of all larger companies, and in four-fifths of smaller firms. While the majority of 
companies undertake job evaluation for both groups (factory and office), a sizable number of 
firms evaluate either the factory group or the office group, but not both. Thus, altogether 
about 85 percent of all companies (both larger and smaller) conduct formal job evaluation for 
at least part of the work-force. 


Point rating is by far the most popular method used; the relative frequency of this and 
other systems of job evaluation are listed in the following table (percentages are proportions 
of those companies which engage in formal job evaluation; percentages total more than 100 
percent because a few firms employ more than one system of evaluation): 























Factory Nonsupervisory Office Nonsupervisory 
System Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Point Rating 74 percent 62 percent 68 percent 52 percent 
Factor Comparison 13 percent 25 percent 12 percent 29 percent 
Ranking 10 percent 9 percent 15 percent 19 percent 
Job Classification 3 percent 6 percent 2 percent 3 percent 
Other * 8 percent 6 percent 8 percent 3 percent 


(* Other job evaluation systems mentioned include: a combination of factor comparison and 


point rating; a ‘‘basic abilities’’ system; and several others cited as different but not 
described.) 





Merit Rating 


Merit rating of nonsupervisory factory or office employees (or of both) is carried on by 
two-thirds of larger companies and three-fifths of smaller firms, Panel members report. 
Office employees are more likely to be rated than factory employees, as a breakdown reveals 
(figures are percentages of all companies): 

















Factory Nonsupervisory _ Office Nonsupervisory 
Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Merit Rating 31 percent 35 percent 52 percent 55 percent 





A brief description of the way in which merit rating is conducted in one company -- 
Standard Coil] Products Company, Inc., Melrose Park, Illinois -- is offered by Donald D. 
Campbell, Personnel Director: 


The performance of all non-bargaining unit employees is reviewed at six-month 
intervals (anniversary dates) by the employee’s department head, The Personnel 
Department issues a merit rating form to the department head for each employee as 
the review date comes up. The department head rates the employee, discusses the 
rating with the employee, and returns the merit rating sheet to the Personnel Depart- 
ment with recommendations as to whether or not an increase should be granted, 


An insight into some of the ramifications of a merit rating program is given in the follow- 
ing statement by Donald F. Ghent, Labor Relations Manager, Flexonics Corporation, Maywood, 
Illinois: 
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During the Korean war period our progress review or merit rating period somewhat 
merged with salary adjustments so that the two became synonymous. Whenever the 
semi-annual merit rating period came around, all employees started building up 
expectations for a salary adjustment; those who did not receive salary adjustments 
during this period were so disappointed for so long that the constructive aspects of the 
progress report and interview between supervisor and employee were more than offset. 

Now we are attempting to re-educate our employees to the extent that they look 
forward to the merit rating period (now called Progress Review period) as an oppor- 
tunity to review their past and future with their supervisor and determine ‘‘Where they 


Stand’’ -- and to consider salary adjustments as a separate item occurring at other 
times. 


Payment Systems 





For the most part, factory employees are paid at straight time hourly rates and office 
employees are paid a straight salary, Panel members indicate. Office employees in a sizable 
number of companies, however, do receive straight time hourly rates. A considerable number 
of factory employees, meanwhile, are paid under straight piece work or various measured work 
systems. The following table lists the percentages of companies applying the different payment 
systems (percentages total more than 100 percent because a number of companies apply more 


than a single system of payment within a group -- this is particularly true for factory employ- 
ees): 























Factory Nonsupervisory Office Nonsupervisory 
System Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 

Straight salary 7 percent 5 percent 79 percent 64 percent 
Straight time hourly 

rates 84 percent 82 percent 26 percent 40 percent 
Straight piece work 17 percent 22 percent apercest = - tteetenees 
Measured work sys- 

tems * 31 percent 28 percent 2 percent 5 percent 


(* This category includes a wide variety of incentive wage plans -- Standard Hour plans, 
Becaux-type plans, group incentive plans, and the like.) 





WHO ADMINISTERS WAGE-SALARY SYSTEMS ? 
Leadership 
Wage-salary administration in most firms is entirely in the hands of the Personnel-Indus- 
trial Relations (P-IR) department; however, in some companies other departments are either 
solely responsible for running the job evaluation, merit rating, and payment systems, or else 
share the responsibility along with the P-IR department. 


Job Evaluation 





Job evaluation for factory employees is carried on by the Personnel-Industrial Relations 
Director himself, or by a Wage-Salary Administrator in his office, in roughly 70 percent of 
larger and smaller companies. In another 5 percent of firms, this function is carried out 
either by a P-IR officer and another executive (for instance, Wage Administrator and Chief 
Engineer, or Personnel Director and Plant Manager), or by a committee which includes a top 
P-IR executive in its membership. 


In about another 20 percent of companies, responsibility for job evaluation of factory em- 
ployees is vested in the Industrial Engineering or Standards departments (under the direction 
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of the Chief Industrial Engineer, Standards department manager, or Job Analysis manager). 
Among the remaining 5 percent of companies, the task is usually handled by a single line 
executive (for example, Superintendent or Assistant Vice President. 


Job evaluation for office employees is conducted by personnel-industrial relations execu- 
tives in approximately 75 percent of larger firms and 70 percent of smaller ones. P-IR 
officials share the responsibility with another executive (such as Treasurer or Secretary) in 


5 percent of companies, and serve on a committee including other department heads in another 
5 percent of concerns. 


Engineering executives handle job evaluation for office employees in roughly 10 percent 
of all companies. In the remaining firms (5 percent of larger companies and 10 percent of 
smaller ones), this function is managed either by a single executive (such as Office Manager 


or Auditor) or in some instances by a two-man executive team (for example, Treasurer and 
Office Manager). 


Merit Rating 





Among companies which conduct merit rating of nonsupervisory factory employees, this 
function is handled by P-IR (Personnel-Industrial Relations) executives in about 90 percent of 
larger companies and 60 percent of smaller ones. Larger companies understandably show 
more specialization in this, assigning the task in some instances to a ‘‘Merit Rating Analyst’’ 
or ‘‘Rates and Records Chief’’ within the framework of the Personnel-Industrial Relations 
department; merit rating in smaller firms (as well as in many larger ones) is generally 
handled by the P-IR Director. In another 10 percent of smaller companies, meanwhile, merit 
rating is jointly handled by a P-IR official and another executive (for instance, Personnel 
Director and Plant Manager). 


Rating of factory employees in the remaining firms (10 percent of larger companies and 
30 percent of smaller ones) is directed by a single line executive like Department Head, 
Plant Manager, or Superintendent. The use of management committees in merit rating of 
factory employees appears negligible. 


Merit rating of office employees is effected by P-IR officials in some 85 percent of 
larger companies and 60 percent of smaller ones. In another 5 percent of smaller firms, the 
operation is carried on by a P-IR head plus another executive (for instance, Personnel Director 
plus Department Head). In an additional 5 percent of larger companies and 15 percent of 


smaller ones, rating is handled by an administrative committee which includes P-IR executives 
in its make-up. 


In the final 10 percent of larger companies and 20 percent of smaller ones, office merit 
rating is directed by a single executive (for example, Superintendent or Office Manager), or 
in a few cases by a two-man executive team (like Controller and Office Manager). 


Payment Systems 





Payment systems for factory employees are under the direction of Personnel-Industrial 
Relations executives in roughly 50 percent of larger and smaller companies, Panel members 
state. In another 5 percent of larger firms and 10 percent of smaller ones, a P-IR executive 
teams up with another executive (for instance, Personnel Director and Industrial Engineer) to 
carry out this function, In still another 5 percent of larger companies, a P-IR official serves 
on a management committee which administers the payment systems. 


Engineering department officials oversee factory payment programs in some 15 percent 
of all firms. In the remaining concerns -- comprising about 25 percent of the total -- pay 
systems are run either by a department head (such as Auditor, Paymaster, or Cost Control 
Manager), by a single line executive (like Superintendent or General Manager), or by a pair 
of executives (for example, Vice President and Treasurer). 


With regard to office employees, P-IR officials (either a Personnel-Industrial Relations 
Director or a Wage-Salary Administrator in his office) head the payment programs in approxi- 
mately 60 percent of larger companies and 45 percent of smaller firms; they collaborate with 
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other executives on two-man teams or larger administrative committees in approximately 
another 15 percent of larger firms and 10 percent of smaller ones. 


In another 5 percent of companies, engineering department heads are charged with admin- 
istering pay systems for office employees. A final group of firms (20 percent of larger ones, 
40 percent of smaller) devolve the administration of their pay programs upon either a single 
executive (like Cost Supervisor, Auditor, Plant Manager, and Controller), or occasionally a 
pair of executives (such as Office Manager and Controller). 


Use of Committees in Wage-Salary Administration 





The use of management committees in heading up wage-salary administration is (as the 
previous sections indicate) fairly limited. However, in the course of conducting a wage-salary 
program, various committees are called upon very frequently. Members of the Personnel 
Policies Forum report that such committees are utilized in roughly two-thirds of larger and 
smaller companies; only in about one-third of all companies are formal management commit- 
tees omitted from the wage~salary setup. (Committees under discussion here are those regu- 
larly used in day-to-day wage and salary administration; they do not include committees es- 
pecially set up to negotiate contracts.) 





In a small minority of all companies, joint union~management committees function in 
wage~salary administration, particularly in the area of job evaluation. This joint activity is 


discussed at greater length in a following section dealing with the role of the union (see page 
8). 


Administrative committees generally include anywhere from three to six management 
representatives. In most companies, the Personnel-Industrial Relations Director is on the 
committee; other committee members may be at any level of management -- from foreman 
or department head all the way up to Vice President or President. 


For the most part, administrative committees concern themselves only with evaluation of 
new and changed jobs, descriptions for all jobs, merit increases, promotions, and other in- 
dividual pay adjustments. The degree of authority with which committees approach these ad- 
ministrative areas runs a wide range -- some act in a purely advisory manner, others give or 
withhold final approval, while still others establish over-all policy. In some companies one 
committee operates in all facets of the wage-salary program; in other firms two committees 


function, one for job evaluation purposes and the other in the sphere of merit increases and 
individual pay relationships. 


An idea of the composition, functions, and value of wage-salary committees is given in the 
comments below by personnel-industrial relations executives: 


We have two committees in our wage and salary administration process. One 
committee is concerned with job evaluation and one is concerned with salary adminis~- 
tration. Normally, a job is evaluated by the employee’s section head and the Assistant 
Personnel Director. The evaluation is then approved by the Director of Personnel and 
the employee’s Division Administrator. Should there be differences of opinion that can- 
not be worked out, the above four form a committee to settle the differences and make 
a decision. A similar committee operates on increases requested for employees who 
age paid more than the maximum rate for the job. An increase which will break the 
maximum rate for an employee presently below the maximum requires the specific 
approval of the Director of Personnel and the employee’s Division Administrator. Any 
requests for additional increases are referred to a committee composed as follows: 
Administrative Vice President, corporate officer to whom employee's Division Admin- 
istrator reports, Director of Personnel, and employee’s Division Administrator. The 
employee’s section head presents the request to the committee with reasons for the re- 
quest and substantiating data concerning the employee’s performance and job knowledge. 
The Assistant Personnel Director acts as secretary and furnishes the committee with 
information concerning the evaluation of the job and the relative standing of our rate 
range with the ranges paid in the area for comparable work.--B. W. Lawrenz, Director 
of Personnel, Victor Adding Machine Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

* % * 
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The Salary Policy Committee is made up of Factory Manager, Comptroller, Sales 
Executive, and Director of Employee Relations. This group receives monthly recom- 
mendations made by department heads. The use of the Salary Policy Committee has 
demonstrated many advantages. First, it means that a representative group knows 
monthly of possible inequities. Second, this group knows the general ‘‘pulse’’ of the 
salaried section as a result of the recommendations made to the Committee by the 
Department Head. Third, the Committee is able from its monthly deliberations to keep 
an eye out for prospects for promotion, thus aiding the concept of ‘‘depth in manage- 
ment’’.--G. G. Bierwirth, Employee Relations Director, Ingersoll Products Division, 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 


At the same time, several disadvantages that may be inherent in the committee approach 


are pointed out by Panel members whose companies do not utilize committees in wage-salary 
administration: 


We used wage and salary committees for some time but found that the Committee 
was very reluctant to over-rule the recommendations of the Department Head, in view 
of the latter’s superior knowledge of daily performance.--John W. Reardon, Regional 
Personnel Manager, Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Teterboro, New Jersey. 

* * x 


The use of permanent committees in the wage and salary administration process is 
felt to be a basically undesirable approach. Authority and responsibility for wage and 
salary action must reside with the operating managers and supervisors.--P. D. Moore, 
Manager, Employee & Plant Community Relations, Carboloy Department, General 
Electric Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Meanwhile in those companies (roughly one-third of all companies) which have no formal 
committees involved in wage-salary administration, a considerable amount of interdepartmental 
and line~staff collaboration takes place in other ways. Thus: 


No committees are used. The Personnel Department, Industrial Engineering, and 
Factory Management control wage-salary administration as a group.-~D. A. Shields, 
Assistant General Manager, Superior Coach Corporation, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 

* * * 

Committees as such are not utilized. Headquarters industrial staff meetings are 

held, at which time wage and salary administration is discussed; divisional representa- 


tives participate.--A. S. Payne, Industrial Relations Director, Air Reduction Company, 
Inc., New York, New York. 


Conflict between Line and Staff 





Panel members were asked this question: ‘‘Has there been any conflict between line 
(operating) and staff authority in administering wage and salary programs in your company?’’ 
Executives replied as follows: ‘‘no’’, in 75 percent of larger companies and 85 percent of 
smaller ones; ‘‘yes’’, in some 20 percent of larger firms and 10 percent of smaller concerns; 
and gave no answer in the remaining 5 percent of companies. 


The above figures suggest that larger companies, with a more intricate administrative 
setup, afford greater opportunities for friction than smaller ones. The following comment by 


Donald A, Strauss, Employee Relations Manager, Beckman Instruments, Inc., Fullerton, 
California, is illustrative: 


The principal difficulty which arises in our company comes from a separate 
decentralized operation. Certain divisions of our company have natural, temperamental, 
and philosophic differences in viewpoint as to how to handle salary administration. This 
makes for the possibility of inequities in treatment of men in comparable divisions. 


How can conflict between line and staff be eliminated? The various approaches recom- 


mended by personnel-industrial relations executives are indicated below, as outlined by Panel 
members: 





Ist 
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Keep All Levels of Supervision Informed of Company Policies 





The program must be supported in full by the president and other officers of the 
company. It should be detailed in written form and understood fully by all supervisory 
employees. Much progress has been made by providing every department head with a 
copy of the Wage-Salary Policy Manual, in short readable form. Familiarity and 
understanding of the program lead to compliance.--A. W. Reid, Assistant Personnel 
Director, Golden State Company, Ltd., San Francisco, California. 

* * * 

Difficulty is largely due to lack of information by line on wage and salary policies; 
when informed, the conflict disappears.--C. L. Bryan, Industrial Relations Director, 
The White Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Make Line Appreciative of Staff’s Role 





We have avoided conflict by having the general understanding that wage and salary 
administration must be satisfactory to the operating groups and at the same time 
building sufficient prestige into the Personnel Department so that their opinions are 
respected by the operating groups.--J. William Stuart, Industrial Relations Director, 
Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc., New York, New York. 

* * * 

A company can solve this problem of line-staff conflict by convincing supervisors 
through educational procedures of the fairness and worth of a job evaluation program 
and central wage-salary administration.--R. O. Brown, Labor Relations Director, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


Have Line and Staff Consult With One Another 





The wage and salary program must be initially approved by all concerned, both line 
and staff. If it is established on a fair, equitable, and realistic basis, there should be 
no problem in getting all concerned to approve the program.--B. W. Lawrenz, Personnel 
Director, Victor Adding Machine Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
* * * 


It is desirable to form a committee of line and staff members to serve as an 
advisory and policy planning body on matters pertaining to company wage-salary 
operations.--Donald D. Campbell, Personnel Director, Standard Coil Products mene nm ¢ 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 

Problems can be kept at a minimum if line will follow established policies and con- 
sult with the Industrial Relations Department before the fact when it feels the need of 
departing from those policies.--Stanley G. Freck, Assistant to President, Walter Kidde 
& Company, Inc., Belleville, New Jersey. 


Let Line Have the Final Say 





The question normally arises on the part of members of the line organization as to 
whether or not a wage~salary administration under staff authority encroaches on 
authority normally assigned to members of the line organization. This difference 
usually arises when such a program is first installed, and the problem can best be 
solved by pointing out to the line that the function of the staff is purely administrative 
and that their approval applies only to the extent that wage and salary increases con- 
form to established practices.--R. P. Fisher, Labor Relations Manager, American 
Cyanamid Company, New York, New York. 

* * * 

Recognition should be given to the fact that -- while the decisions concerning the 
type of payment plans to be used, the method of job evaluation, and the type of salary 
or wage structures to be employed are staff-type decisions -- the responsibility for 
determining equitable salary or wage payments within the scope of established plans 
must reside with the operating managers and supervisors.-~-P. D. Moore, Manager, 
Employee & Plant Community Relations, Carboloy Department, General Electric 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

* x x 
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In developing the job evaluation program there was some friction from time to time 
between the staff people and line supervision. Any comprehensive objective job evalua- 
tion program changes a lot of historical concepts as to the comparative ranking of jobs. 
People, including supervisors, have a natural tendency to resist change. Since this 
program was developed from ‘‘scratch’’ there was the occasional expression of opinion 
by line supervision that the program would result in better treatment for one depart- 
ment than for another. The only way we know of to lick this problem, and the one we 
have used, is having participation by line supervision at all stages and giving them, 
insofar as possible, the basic responsibility for the program. Under the rather in- 
formal procedure for hourly job rate adjustments presently in use pending installation 
of the formal job evaluation program, the basic responsibility to recommend and support 
changes lies with line supervision.--Industrial Relations Officer, larger southern 
company. 

x * * 

Staff recommends policies and practices which must be approved by line manage- 
ment before they become effective. Strict adherence to this principle avoids conflict.-- 
M. E. Nichols, Personnel Manager, General Dry Batteries, Inc., Lakewood, Ohio. 


While the majority of Panel members (as the preceding comments reveal) lean toward 
resolving friction between line and staff by granting final authority to the former, a consider- 
able number of executives stress the jurisdiction wielded by staff executives. Thus: 


This problem can best be solved through the coordination of the salary program by 
the Personnel Department, with responsibilities for the wage administration program 
spelled out for all divisions and/or departments. A clearly defined program complete 
with regulations and responsibilities of individuals involved, together with definition of 
procedures to be observed, will eliminate conflict.--Leighton I. Clothier, Personnel 
Manager, Minerals & Chemicals Corporation of America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


It should be pointed out to line supervision that under present day conditions an 
over-all plan must be formulated and administered through a central office.--George 
S. Munroe, Industrial Relations Manager, The Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, 
Indian Orchard, Massachusetts. 


Minimizing the above approach, one industrial Relations Manager cautions against too 
much ‘‘master-minding’’ from the staff ‘‘experts’’. Another executive, meanwhile, suggests 
that by having the wage~salary administrator (a staff officer) report to the top executive in the 
division or company, conflict between line and staff will be eliminated. 


One Panel member, representing Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York, offers a 
three-point program which seems likely to remove much of the bickering that may arise 
between line and staff. Thomas Waaland, Vice President and Director of Industrial Relations, 
recommends these steps: ‘‘(1) Create an attitude in the staff that they are a service group; 
(2) Educate the line group in rules of the program; and (3) Provide for appeal and review 
authority at a high level.’’ 


THE ROLE OF THE UNION 


Unions representing factory employees are the rule, and unions representing office em- 
ployees the exception, members of the Personnel Policies Forum make clear. As might be 
expected, larger companies are more likely to have unionized employees than are smaller 
firms. The actual breakdown shows unionized factory employees in 91 percent of larger com- 
panies and 75 percent of smaller ones; unionized office employees are found in only 16 percent 
of larger firms and 7 percent of smaller ones. 





Despite the prevalence of unions, Panel members explain that unions for the most part 
play no part in wage~salary administration -- that is, no part beyond the original negotiation 
of wage rates and subsequent recourse to grievance procedure. Thus in companies on the 
Panel which have unionized employees, the union plays a more active role in but two out of ten 
larger firms, and in three out of ten smaller ones. 
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This active participation by unions in wage-salary administration (which as noted above 
is unusual rather than the customary practice), spans the whole range of relationships--from 
the purely advisory, to one involving equal authority with management in certain wage~salary 
matters. The remarks below by personnel executives illustrate the nature of these shared 
functions and the extent of authority which union representatives exercise in these areas: 


Wage Adjustments and Merit Increases 





A Wage Inequity Committee, consisting of three union and three company repre- 
sentatives, recommends changes to the Executive Vice President and helps install 
them when approved.--Joseph W. Kennedy, Jr., Operating Assistant to Executive 
Vice President, Copperweld Steel Company, Warren, Ohio. 

* * * 


In the case of factory nonsupervisory employees, a Union Rate Committee and a 
Management Rate Committee review any questions which may arise either as to the 
administration of hourly wage rates or the applicability of negotiated rates to various 
jobs. They have the authority to agree to certain changes in procedure, but not to 
changes in negotiated rates.--R. P. Fisher, Labor Relations Manager, American 
Cyanamid Company, New York, New York. 

x * * 

The two unions -~- one for factory employees, the other for office employees -- 
operate independently. Each has representatives on a separate joint job evaluation 
committee, and each participates in merit review meetings.--Walter H. Smith, 
Personnel Manager, R & IE Equipment Division, I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

x * * 

A union committee meets with the company twice a year to discuss merit increases 
and job reclassifications.--A. J. Hall, Assistant Vice President, Burnham Corporation, 
Irvington, New York, 

* * * 

The office nonsupervisory committee consists of two company representatives 
(Industrial Relations Director and Office Manager), and two union spokesmen (President 
and Executive Committee Chairman). This committee reviews and approves employee 
merit ratings, and also approves all new and revised job descriptions and evaluations. 
In addition, changes in the Salary Evaluation or Merit Rating program require com- 
mittee approval prior to adoption. 

Job evaluation rates and incentive standards for factory nonsupervisory employees 
are established by the Industrial Engineering Department. New or revised job evalua- 
tion rates are negotiated (reviewed) with the union, but do not require approval by 
them.--N. R. Miller, Industrial Relations Director, Dayton Rubber Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Job Descriptions and Job Evaluation 





A joint union-management committee approves all descriptions of hourly jobs; this 
authority does not extend to evaluation.--~M. E. Nichols, Personnel Manager, General 
Dry Batteries, Inc., Lakewood, Ohio. 

x x * 

The union may review the results of job evaluation. Frequently the union will require 
its approval before formally agreeing to the rate for a job.--Industrial Relations 
Manager, larger eastern company. 

* * 

New or revised job classifications must be submitted to the union for approval. If 
the parties disagree, the classification goes into effect until or unless it is changed 
under our grievance and arbitration procedure.--E. S. Grant, Vice President, Allen 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

x * x 

Factory jobs are evaluated by a committee consisting of two union representatives 
plus the Job Supervisor and the Personnel Manager.--George Matthews, Personnel 
Manager, Union Steel Products Company, Albion, Michigan. 

* * * 
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For wage employees only, the union participates in selection of the plan, approval 
of job descriptions, job evaluation, increments and rate ranges.--A. S. Payne, Industrial 
Relations Director, Air Reduction Company, Inc., New York, New York. 
* * * 


In the instance of the start-up of a new chemical plant, job evaluation was employed 
to establish the rate schedule for hourly classifications. At this time the union 
participated in determining the numerical value of the jobs.--B. B. Shewbridge, 
Industrial Relations Director, Davison Chemical Company, Division of W. R. Grace 
& Company, Bartow, Florida. 


The preceding comments suggest the varying degrees in which a minority of unions partici- 
pate in wage~salary administration. A strong stand in favor of close union~management 
collaboration is taken by a couple of Panel members, who describe their experience in this 
area in the following terms: 


Our first system covering production workers’ jobs was installed unilaterally by 
management and accepted by the unions with some reluctance. We were frequently 
confronted with complaints and were under constant pressure to scrap the plan. We 
accordingly decided to undertake a joint project, and sponsored a training program for 
union representatives at an accredited school. A joint committee then designed an 
entirely new plan, prepared a manual, and completed revised ratings of all plant jobs. 
These trained union representatives then visited our other plants, met with local union- 
management committees and sold the program at all locations. The plan has been 
operating satisfactorily for nearly ten years. Practically all disputed points have been 
resolved without referral to arbitration. From our experience we are convinced that 
a job evaluation plan jointly conceived by a properly trained committee is an important 
factor in the maintenance of an equitable program that serves to promote harmonious 
relations.--W. W. Pear, Labor Relations Analyst, Lever Brothers Company, New York, 
New York, 

* * * 

We believe that one of the keys to successful wage administration is allowing union 
participation in such matters as job evaluation and development of wage lines. This 
requires an educational program to acquaint them with the principles of wage adminis- 
tration, but it is time well spent. Since we have adopted this attitude, the union 
realizes that our wage program is developed from sound basic concepts that eliminate 
favoritism and personalities, and that it is not some ‘‘hocus~pocus’’ developed by 
management in an effort to take advantage of its employees. Our experience has been 
good.-~Personnel Director, smaller eastern company. 


Another Panel member prefers to keep merit rating entirely in management hands, but 
still cites definite advantages accruing from union-management cooperation in this sphere. 
Thus: 


So far as merit rating is concerned where wages are involved, I would like to think 
that this should be left to the discretion of company officials. However, if you must deal 
with unions on this subject you will probably end up with a negotiated wage control policy 
something similar to the one in operation in our plant. Our experience with this policy 
shows that it works and at our plant has relieved line supervision of much grief and has 
cut down grievances to a minimum on merit increases.--George S. Munroe, Industrial 
Relations Manager, The Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, Indian Orchard, 
Massachusetts. 


APPEAL PROCEDURES 


Unionized Employees 





Practically all unionized employees have access to formalized grievance procedures. 
These contractual arrangements are generally alike in that they provide for conferences be- 
tween union and management representatives at succeeding levels, with arbitration often 
allowed as the final step. 
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In addition to the regular grievance process, some companies also allow unionized 
employees to make an appeal direct to management (to foreman or Personnel) without inter- 
cession by union representatives. In one company (Union Steel Products Company, Albion, 
Michigan), the regular grievance procedure applies to base rates; factory employees, explains 


George Matthews, Personnel Manager, may make a direct request for retime on incentive 
rates. 


While almost all companies provide channels for formal treatment of grievances, and 
while many companies allow for arbitration as the final grievance step, some limits are 
usually placed on matters open to grievance appeal. Moreover, most contracts are careful 
to spell out those areas which are out of bounds for arbitration. Instances of the various 


restrictions set upon grievance and arbitration processes are seen in these comments by 
Panel members: 


Unionized employees can file grievances on the rates for new jobs if it is felt they 
are inequitable. There is no formal appeal procedure on other wage and salary 
matters.--H. W. Lacey, Personnel Manager, Crosley & Bendix Home Appliances 
Divisions, Avco Manufacturing Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

x * x 

The current collective bargaining agreement with the union representing most of 
the hourly paid employees at three of the Company’s plants includes the following 
provisions: 

‘*During the life of this agreement, the Company and the Union will consider 
proposals for job rate adjustments, when said proposals are supported by relevant 
facts and data, Such proposals may be processed as a grievance through, but not 
beyond, the fourth step of the grievance procedure. 

‘*When a bona fide new job is created, or when changes are made in equipment and 
method of processing or production which result in a substantial change in job duties, 
the Management shall evaluate the job and inform the Union of the proposed new rate. 
Differences shall be settled by collective bargaining and subject to the grievance 
procedure.’”’ 

Note that the inequity requests do not go to arbitration, the fifth step of the griev- 
ance procedure, while disputes as to rates for new or changed jobs can go to arbitra- 
tion.--Industrial Relations Officer, larger southern company. 

* * * 

Arbitration is restricted to determination of the proper classification of a job 
within the established evaluation program when there is disagreement with respect to: 
(1) the proper classification of new jobs; (2) whether a substantial change has taken 
place in the job content of an old job; and (3) the proper classification of a job subject 
to re-evaluation.--W. W. Pear, Labor Relations Analyst, Lever Brothers Company, 
New York, New York, 

* * * 

Arbitration is limited (in the terms of the contract) ‘‘to the interpretation or appli- 
cation of a specific term or provision of the agreement.’’--L. G. Walck, Industrial 
Relations Director, Fairchild Guided Missiles Division, Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corporation, Wyandanch, New York. 


An appeal procedure described by M. E. Nichols, Personnel Manager, General Dry 
Batteries, Inc., Lakewood, Ohio, may be somewhat unusual in that ‘‘job evaluation complaints 
may be appealed to an outside engineering firm designated in the contract.’’ 


Nonunionized Employees 





Nonunionized employees, as noted earlier, are largely found in the office group. Execu- 
tives participating in the Personnel Policies Forum report that in a majority of companies the 
formalized grievance procedure covering unionized employees is not available to the non- 
unionized sector. 





Most companies, however, do provide avenues through which nonunionized employees can 
informally appeal wage-salary rulings. An employee can usually take a problem up with his 
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immediate supervisor, and in some cases with higher levels of supervision. He may also take 
a problem direct to the Personnel-Industrial Relations Manager, or else consult that executive 
after first discussing the question with his own supervisor. 


The comments below by personnel-industrial relations executives suggest the various 
appeal procedures open to nonunionized employees: 


We have no established policy, but employees can bring their problems to the 
Personnel Department where a satisfactory solution is almost always reached.-- 
James A. Dailey, Personnel & Salary Analyst, Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

* * * 


An associate who feels that he is being unfairly paid may request a re-evaluation 
from his direct supervisor or the Personnel Manager.--Ione Clark, Personnel Manager, 
Converted Rice, Inc., Houston, Texas. 

* * * 

An employee with a problem can appeal up to and including the Company President. 
--George H. Reama, Vice President, American Screw Company, Willimantic, 
Connecticut. 


While the appeal setups described above are those usually encountered, a few companies 
utilize special committees and boards to handle employee complaints. For instance: 


An informal organization known as the ‘‘Works Committee’’ considers appeals on a 
general basis and reviews them with the Personnel Manager who meets with this com- 
mittee regularly. Employees also carry appeals directly to the Personnel Department 
where in nearly every case the grievances are adjusted.--James R. Keough, Production 
and Purchases Manager, Fenwal Incorporated, Ashland, Massachusetts. 

x * x 


Employees may appeal from the Industrial Relations Manager’s decision to a 
Managers’ Appeal Board. This consists of one member chosen by the appellant, 
one by the Industrial Relations Manager, and a third by the Company’s General 
Manager; their decision is final.--Jack Grady, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Fisher Contracting Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 


REVIEWING THE WAGE-SALARY SETUP 


An over-all evaluation or review of the wage-salary program is made regularly in over 
three-fourths of all companies (77 percent of larger firms and 78 percent of smaller ones), 
Panel members indicate. A number of the remaining companies conduct some kind of evalua- 
tive review, but not on a formal or regular basis. 


In companies which carry on such reviews, this function is handled for the most part by 
the Personnel-Industrial Relations Department. Thus in over 85 percent of all firms a P-IR 
official directs the evaluation, occasionally in collaboration with one or more top executives 
(such as Vice President). In another 5 percent of companies the evaluation is made by 
Engineering or Standards Department officers. A variety of other executives are called upon 
to conduct the over-all review in the remaining companies -- for example, the Manager of the 
Compensation Department, or a pair of Company officers. One smaller company reports that 
its wage-salary program is reviewed by an Employer’s Association, while a larger firm 


handles this chore through its Industrial Relations Department in association with the National 
Metal Trades. 


What purposes does such a review serve? Personnel officials explain that review findings 
are used to keep wage rates comparable with those in other companies or in different plants 
of the same company; they are also used to eliminate inequities in the wage-salary program. 


A number of Panel members cite the usefulness of review data when carrying on negotiations 
with unions. 


In the following remarks, members of the Personnel Policies Forum depict the principal 
uses made of wage-salary reviews: 
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Keeping Rates in Line With Other Companies 





The evaluation of all jobs is checked semi-annually or when significant changes 
occur; the same is done for our rate structure. Changes are made as required. We 
constantly compare our method of administration with other firms in the area and 
make changes as necessary.~-B. W. Lawrenz, Personnel Director, Victor Adding 
Machine Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 

The Personnel Department supplies the Divisional Vice President with the results 
of salary surveys participated in. Adjustments are made to bring our rates in line 
with competitors where job duties are comparable.--John H. Freeman, Personnel 
Director, Benefit Association of Railway Employees, Chicago, Illinois. 


Keeping Rates in Line Within a Company 





These continuing reviews are aimed at keeping our wage and salary schedules in 
line with current changes at all of our plants.--R. P. Fisher, Labor Relations Manager, 
American Cyanamid Company, New York, New York. 

* * * 

The home office Industrial Relations Department recaps the schedules for the 
Company’s 19 branches and divisions. The purpose is to insure adherence to Company, 
area and industry pattern. From results of the recap, corrective guidance goes out to 
the branches.--B. B. Shewbridge, Industrial Relations Director, Davison Chemical 
Company, Division of W. R. Grace & Company, Bartow, Florida. 

* * * 


The results of the wage and salary program are measured each year to determine 
the net effect upon the earnings of employees in each department. This gives a com- 
parison between groups and indicates any departmental pattern being established.-- 
Leighton I, Clothier, Personnel Manager, Minerals and Chemical Corporation of 
America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Such a review is generally conducted in conjunction with factory contract nego- 
tiations. The results are used in shaping wage policy.--Alex Clark, Personnel Director, 
Baldwin Rubber Company, Pontiac, Michigan. 


After a wage-salary review has been made within a company, action with regard to findings 
and recommendations depends to a large extent upon approval of top management, Some idea 
of the disposition of review recommendations in various companies is given in the following 
comments by the Panel: 


Recommendations of these reviews are carried out upon the approval of the 
Executive Committee if no major policy change is necessary. Employee reclassifica- 
tions, individual salary and wage adjustments, and labor grade changes in job classifi- 
cations are the type df recommendations which are implemented by the Executive 
Committee as the result of over-all evaluation and review of the Company’s wage and 
salary program.--James R. Keough, Production and Purchases Manager, Fenwal 
Incorporated, Ashland, Massachusetts. 

* * * 

Review and efforts toward refinements and improvements are constant. Minor 
changes are effected by the Personnel staff; major changes are submitted to the man- 
agement group for approval.--James A. Dailey, Personnel & Salary Analyst, Gamble- 
Skogmo, Inc,, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

* x * 

Recommendations may be made concerning position evaluations, salary administra- 
tion practices, and the like. It is not compulsory that such recommendations be 
followed; however, careful consideration is given to the results of any reviews that may 
be conducted.--P. D. Moore, Manager, Plant & Community Relations, Carboloy Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

. Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 

Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 

Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 
Supervisory Merit-Rating, September, 1952 
Communications to Employees, November, 1952 
Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 
The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 
Community Relations, August, 1953 : 
Personnel Testing, September, 1953 

The Older Worker, October, 1953 

. Administration of Pension Plans, November, 1953 


Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January, 1954 


Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February, 1954 


Employment Stabilization, April, 1954 
. Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July, 1954 
. Control of Absenteeism, September, 1954 


Computing Absenteeism Rates, October, 1954 














